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What is that Blatant Beast ? (then he replide) 

It is a Monster*bred of hellish race, 

(Then answerd he) which often hath annoyd 

Good Knights and Ladies true, and many else destroyd. 
The Faerie Queene, V1, i, 7. 


By the term ““Blatant Beast’’ Spenser symbolised calumny, 
and his lines admirably express my idea of that book-critic, who; 
sometimes anonymously, sinks to very low levels to belittle the 
work of a competitor, secure in the knowledge that his editor will 
not grant the attacked author space to refute the misrepresenta- 
tions. 

It is one of the proud boasts of Britons that they possess a 
‘‘free press’’—actually a very shallow boast, for it means nothing 
more than that the proprietor of a journal is free to disseminate 
his own views. The freedom rarely extends to a member of the 
public who desires to express a contrary outlook or to disprove 
published errors, for if editors retracted every untruth they print, 
their subscribers would soon lose faith—as it is, many readers, not 
realising the dictatorship, believe their newspapers implicitly. 
Even by the Law a press reviewer is vested with an enormous advan- 
tage over an author. Russell, L.C.J., summing up in Yeatman v. 
Harris (Saturday Review), on 16 Feb., 1899, observed: ‘‘the critic, 
so long as honestly inspired, so long as he kept away from person- 
ality, ought to have a very free hand in expressing his own views.’’ 
And that liberty he obtains, ““honestly inspired’’ or not, for he 
may be apathetic and inaccurate in the highest degree, and wholly 
contemptible in his treatment, yet it is not until his comments are 
proved in Court to be libellous that a remedy appears to the author, 
and that step, owing to the enormous expense, is prohibitive to any 
but the rich. 

These thoughts arise on looking over some reviews of my books, 
and particularly those on Witchcraft, for in contrast to the general 
appreciation and high encomium expressed, there is a series from 
one pen (Miss A. M. Murray) that is consistently captious and so 
unreasonable that one cannot but suspect bias. This censorious 
writer is herself accountable for two essays purporting to relate to 
witchcraft, and examination reveals them as being based on pre- 
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conceived notions in the exploitation of which, fact or fiction is 
unhesitatingly drawn upon to prop up the vain imaginings. That 
the lady’s judgment upon an objective work fails is only to be 
expected, and editors deserve a rebuke for their indifference to the 
imposition and little-mindedness now to be exemplified. The 
result of my first research in the Public Archives for witchcraft 
material bore as title: 


Witch Hunting and Witch Trials. The Indictments for Witchcraft from 
the Records of 1373 Assizes held for the Home Circuit, A.D. 1559-1736 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1929). 

This book has 322 printed pages, of which the first 115 are devoted to 
laws, statutes, punishments, court procedure, the judges, examples of docu- 
ments, records, and statistics of indictments and executions. This introduc- 
tion is followed by 790 abstracts of bills of indictment taking 149 pages, and 
appendixes of illustrative matters covering 58 pages. Of the 322 pages, 
about 240 consist entirely of material from unpublished manuscripts, and 
include such highly interesting documents as the Gaol Delivery Roll for the 
Essex trials of 1645 when nineteen women were hanged; and a complete 
transcript of that most difficult manuscript (Add. MS 27402, ff. 104-121) 
of the Suffolk trials of the same year. The remainder (82 pages) is drawn 
from about 70 printed volumes, the whole comprising a handy compendium 
for the earnest student of the subject. 


The late Mr. W. Swan Stallybrass, the head of the publishing 
house, had an extensive experience of books of such practical type, 
and his views intimated by letter upon publication are, therefore, 
both pertinent and valuable. 


I cannot refrain from congratulating you upon it. It is a monument of 
skilled and patient investigation on very definite lines of research, and forms 
a unique contribution to the study of the legal and social sides of 200 very 
important years in British history. The book cannot fail to be consulted 
hereafter by all writers on the subjects it deals with, and your long ‘‘Intro- 
duction’’ digests the whole admirably, and very interestingly. 


From the other side of the Atlantic came a stimulating com- 
munication (28 Nov., 1929) from Professor George L. Burr, editor 
of the American Historical Review, and author of several highly 
esteemed publications on witchcraft, whose profound understand- 
ing of the subject is of world-wide repute. In a formal criticism 
printed (July, 1930), he wrote: ‘‘Mr. Ewen delves with rich fruit 
in the unpublished records of English Courts. His book the best 
of guides for future searchers.”’ 

Now let us see how Miss Murray treats the book with the 
sanction of the Editor of Man (Feb. 1930, p. 38). ‘‘It is a pity 
that if Mr. Ewen considers these records so important he should 
not have devoted more than four months to the search.’ It 
weighs nothing with the petulant lady that the work is restricted 
to the Home Circuit, and the whole of the extant documents of that 
circuit were scrutinised! The fault-finder continues: ‘‘A book of 
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this kind is both too detailed and not detailed enough.” Not a 
very convincing way of picking holes, but it helps to warn off 
readers who might have been interested. The caviller runs on: 


““The introduction . . . could have been easily reduced. 
for it merely repeats much of the information already well known 
to students of the subject.’’ Coming from a writer, whose witch- 


craft information, to the amount of ninety-nine per cent. at least, 
is limited to that found in the libraries, the meanness of the ob- 
servation is only too patent. The book, of course, is not written 
for the know-alls, but for those having little familiarity with the 
subject, and conspicuous among them it seems is Miss Murray, 
or she would not on several occasions have termed the bills of 
indictment ‘‘trials,’’ and moreover had she deigned to consult 
the books she proscribes might have saved herself some sad blunders 
of fact. 

Her next censure is really amusing: ‘‘The method of conveying 
information is wholly unscientific.” Having been engaged for 
upwards of forty years either on mechanical design or historical 
research without any such accusation being levelled at me I can 
but smile at this slur of Miss Murray, whose own failure in work of 
exactitude stands out so unmistakeably from her published figures. 
In 1922, Mr. Alex. Keiller (The Personnel of the Aberdeenshire 
Witchcraft Covens, p.4) related how, after detailed study of Miss 
Murray’s lists of Scottish and Irish witches designed to evidence 
the prevalence of covens of thirteen, he found in a number of 
instances the arrangement to be unfounded and the count to be of 
no value. This monograph was unknown to me when a decade 
later I checked over the corresponding figures for the alleged 
covens for England (Witchcraft and Demonianism, 59-60), and 
found the lady’s groups of thirteen had in each case been obtained 
by an unwarranted omission, addition, or inconcinnous disposi- 
tion. To be as lenient as possible let us suppose that these mis- 
counts did not arrive intentionally, but through a lack of the 
capacity to put two and two together in the method taught at 
school. Surely a lady who bungles her counts wholesale, especi- 
ally when each mistake favours a pet contention otherwise hope- 
less, is not one to inspire confidence. How can editors allow such 
an irresponsible scribbler to abuse their pages by baseless detrac- 
tion of works of precision? Are not their readers worthy of more 
consideration ? 

Miss Murray next falls foul of the last two pages of the Intro- 
duction wherein I compare the old superstitions with those of the 
modern spiritualists. ‘‘What is wanted in a book of this kind,” 
she remarks, ‘‘is facts.” Evidently she would have no one 
express an opinion but herself, and the innuendo (particularly 
mendacious as relating to a book seventy-five per cent. original 
documentary matter) issues very ungraciously from one who has 
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rarely, if ever, used a first-hand fact! As Professor Burr has 
observed (Amer. Hist. Rev., Apr. 1935): “‘If her complacent 
reviewers would only glance at her sources.” 

After conceding ‘‘real value’’ in the ‘‘abstracts of trials’’ 
(again meaning indictments), she complains of ‘‘wearisome iter- 
ation.'? Manifestly nothing else is practicable, but the unneces- 
sary remark conveys to the reader another suggestion of incapa- 
bility. Not finding enough lending itself to condemnation, she 
next fills up fifteen of her seventy-one lines with an aimless refer- 
ence to poison from toads, and then falls back upon those last 
resources of the ignorant and incompetent critic—feigning clever- 
ness and thoroughness by pointing out grammatical errors, and 
undefined disparagement. ‘‘The book would have been of more 
value had it been given to the World in better English (‘equally 
as high’ is unpardonable) and if the comments of the transcriber 
had been omitted.’ The demand for two conditions, impossible 
of fulfilment simultaneously, is typical of Miss Murray’s un- 
reasoned observations. The volume being mainly a calendar and 
catalogue, and neither a thesis on grammar nor a literary tour-de- 
force, is couched in plain language, and I do not feel ashamed of 
the unnecessary ‘‘as.’’ If, however, repetition and superfluous 
verbiage be so serious an offence, then Miss Murray, with thirty, 
if not forty years experience of writing, should hang her head in 
humiliation, for she is to this day one of the most guilty. Her work 
is replete with tautologisms and redundancies. Even in this 
little review she lets slip, ‘‘more time than four months,’ and 
““still further increased.’’ Turning over at random some pages of 
her recent book, numerous expressions of the kind also catch the 
eye, e.g. ‘‘several different forms,’’ ‘‘the old tradition,” ‘‘still 
extant,” not to enlarge upon such diffuse phrases as: ‘‘joyous 
gaiety and cheerful happiness.’’ Truly, ‘‘people who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones,” but fatuous and ill-natured 
as is her spurious criticism, what are we to say to the editors who 
prostitute their columns to such tarradiddle? Have they no blue 
pencils ? 

Two years later Miss Murray returned to the attack in Folk 
Lore (31 Mar., 1932) with an inconsequential ramble on murder, 
confusing the common law offence with the statutory crime of 
bewitching to death. Admitting that my work is a ““monument of 
industrious compilation,’’ she adds, ‘‘it unfortunately does not 
go far enough and does not differentiate between the trials (again 
erroneously referring to bills of indictment) of witches accused of 
killing human beings and those who caused the death of animals.’ 
This is an unwarranted inexactitude, for after carefully noting in 
the introduction the information necessary for framing a sufficient 
bill of indictment, in every one of the 709 abstracts I give details 
of the alleged crime. She again concludes that I am not the man 
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to write a scientific study! Certainly she is not the arbiter to 
pronounce such a judgment. 

In 1934, following upon the appearance of my second book on 
witchcraft, Miss Murray reopened her offensive. This I will leave 
to the contempt merited, and those who desire to see further 
examples of vapid balderdash may turn to her ‘‘reviews’’ in 
Folk Lore, March 1934, and Man, April 1934, p. 63. 


Witchcraft and Demonianism. A concise account derived from sworn 
Depositions and Confessions obtained in the Courts of England and Wales 
(Heath Cranton Ltd., 1933). 

439 pages of this work are devoted to an introduction of 121 pages, 
Confessions and Depositions, 249 pages, and Appendixes, 69 pages. For the 
appendixes I abstracted indictments for the Northern, Midland, Norfolk, 
Oxford, and Western Circuits, the Middlesex Sessions, the Principality of 
Wales, and the Palatinates of Durham, Lancaster and Chester, and I also 
examined a large number of “Ancient Indictments’’, in all upwards of 
250,000 original documents being glanced at. My two books have, there- 
fore, brought together a mass of data hitherto unavailable, introducing the 
names of about 700 witches unknown. 


Although in the so-called cases of witchcraft, I have ever 
declined to acknowledge those supernormal actions so firmly 
believed in by Mr. Montague Summers (perhaps our most widely 
read and certainly our most prolific producer of books on such 
matters), the difference of opinion has not prevented him from 
generously marking his appreciation of my labours in A Popular 
History of Witchcraft, 1937. 


With reference to witches in England there have (so far as I am aware) 
only been three books worthy of note published during the last ten years: 
Mr. George Lyman Kittredge’s Witchcraft in Old and New England (1928), 
Mr. C. L’Estrange Ewen’s Wiich Hunting and Witch Trials (1929), and 
Witchcraft and Demonianism (1933) . . Mr. Ewen’s works, of the most pains- 
taking scholarship, are indispensable to any student of witchcraft, to whom 
they supply the simplest and most essential material. 


In the near future I propose to add to these two volumes a 
small work entitled Witchcraft in the Star Chamber* , for apparently 
no records of such cases have been published. There will yet 
remain unexamined by me, about 40,000 suits of the reign of 
Elizabeth, and I commend these as a chastening preliminary to 
the critic suffering from a superiority complex. 

While fair and helpful reproof is ever welcome, due perspec- 
tive ought to be maintained, and carpers of the type pilloried above 
should realise that exploitation of trivial and imaginary faults 
not only misguides their readers in setting them against books 
they should study, but it can only have a boomerang effect upon 
their own reputations. I submit that editors, in the public interest, 
should insist upon the fullest possible consideration and encourage- 
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inent being given to factual and documented works compiled from 
original manuscripts, one of the few classes of books that will 
survive to posterity. The preparation of these practical studies is 
many times more onerous than hashing up the printed essays of 
earlier investigators, and for them it is much more difficult to 
find a publisher in these days of the superficial and ephemeral, 
and it is not fair to him that a solid objective volume should have 
its sale affected by the animadversions of the illogical quasi- 
reviewer. And pray, Gentlemen, do not forget that your blue 
pencil has more uses than to cut the copy to fill a gap. 

Later on, I hope to illustrate some further dodges adopted by 
unenlightened and splenetic journalists, who endeavour to sur- 
round themselves with an aura of brilliance, at the expense of 
hard-toiling research workers and enterprising publishers. 


The Blattant Beast (quoth he) I doe pursew 
And through the world incessantly doe chase, 
Till I him overtake, or else subdew. 


The Faerie Queene, VI, i,7. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


A History of Surnames of the British Isles. A concise account 
of their origin, evolution, etymology, and legal status. Demy 
8vo. xx. 508 pp. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
1931. 25/- net. Out of print.) 


“ʻA notable book . . . One rises and bows in reverence before the learn- 
ing displayed . . . It is an epitome of a vast subject.”” 
—Daily Telegrapg, 29th August, 1931. 
“The matter reveals wide reading, the reasoning is sound and the 
conclusions are logical . . . a book . . . that no historian, ethnologist, gene- 
alogist or philologist can afford to be without.’’ 
—Western Mail, 17th September, 1931. 


**Many books have been written on this fascinating subject . . . but the 
most accurate and comprehensive of them all is ‘A History of Surnames of 
the British Isles’.’’—Morning Post, 21st September, 1931. 


‘‘The general aim is to provide a trustworthy history of the surnames 

. . an undertaking which nobody but a scholar of the widest reading and 

the greatest courage would attempt. Mr. Ewen is well qualified for his 
task in both these respects.’’—Irish Times, 18th September, 1931. 


‘‘Fascinating and erudite book.’’—Guardian, 18th September, 1931. 


The Families of Ewen of East Anglia and the Fenland. Demy 
4to. xx. 487 pp. £3 3s. net. Only 100 copies printed. 


“A model of the scholarly research and accuracy of the new school of 
genealogy .’’—The Genealogist’s Magazine, June, 1929. 
“A valuable work which will always serve as a standard for family 
histories.’’—Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, June, 1929. 
““We congratulate the author on a book of interest not only to genealo- 
gists and antiquaries, but to others also.”” 
—Times Literary Supplement, 13th June, 1929. 


Lotteries and Sweepstakes. An Historical, Legal, and Ethical 
Survey of their Introduction, Suppression and Re-establish- 
ment in the British Isles. With 24 contemporary illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 403 pp. (Heath Cranton, Ltd., 1932, 
15/- net.) 


“Tt is of interest to examine the whole history of lotteries, and Mr. 
L’Estrange Ewen has done so on a big scale . . . not likely to be superseded. 
His work will find its way into every library of reference.”” 

—Sunday Times, 4th September, 1932. 


““A connected narrative by Mr. Ewen, who gives dated and documented 
evidence on all points material to the student of history, law, economics or 
sociology.’’— Financial Times, 30th August, 1932. 


““Well-documented history . . . . it is a curious story which Mr. Ewen, 
with a great wealth of historical detail, has to tell.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement, ıst September, 1932. 


““We heartily welcome this substantial fruit of Mr. L’Estrange Ewen’s 
meticulous researches in a subject which is too often debated with little 
more than explosions of feeling.’’—Church Times, 23rd September, 1932. 


““Most recommendable and of value to those who require a concise 
history of an extremely complex subject.*”—Tablet, 8th October, 1932. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Witch Hunting and Witch Trials. The Indictments for Witch- 
craft from the Records of 1373 Assizes held for the Home 
Circuit A.D. 1559-1736. With 7 illustrations from con- 
temporary prints. 8vo. xxiv,345 pp. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Truber, & Co., 1929. 21/- net. Out of print.) 


“ʻA valuable addition to our knowledge of the law.’’ 
N —T he New Statesman, 9th November, 1929. 
“Excellent in its account of the successive laws relating to witchcraft, 
and gives admirably accessible statistics.’’ 


—T he Saturday Review, 16th November, 1929. 


““This volume might well serve as a model for the species of book to 
which it belongs. Mr. Ewen has ranged over a wide field in search of his 
material and shows as much acuteness in handling it as industry in collecting 
it.’’—The Sunday Times, 1st December, 1929 


“A careful and accurate work on a fascinating subject.’’ 
—The Daily News, 15th January, 1930. 


“No other book has so enriched our knowledge of how English courts 
and juries dealt with the charge of witchcraft.’’ 
Prof. G. L. Burr in The American Historical Review, July, 1930. 


Witchcraft and Demonianism. A concise account derived from 
sworn Depositions and Confessions obtained in the Courts 
of England and Wales. With 8 contemporary illustrations. 
8vo. 495 pp. (Heath Cranton, Ltd., 1933. 25/- net). j 


““A book of outstanding importance, which should occupy the position 
of a standard work of reference. . . . The reader can but admire Mr. Ewen’s 
patience, diligence, and capacity for research.’’ 

Frank Lind in The London Forum, November, 1933. 


“Nothing could be more informing than this wholly objective survey 
of the historical facts, and one can overhear the very words of the wit- 
nesses. . . .’’—Dr. R. R. Marett in Observer, 26th November, 1933. 


““This book deserves all praise for the patient industry which has gone 
to its making.’’ 


—Dr. M. R. James (late Provost of Eton College) in History, March, 1934. 


‘‘Admirable account of the official records of witchcraft in England and 
Wales . . . As a prologue to modern psychical research Mr. Ewen’s book 
could scarcely be surpassed.’’—Nature, 25th November, 1933. 


“A mine of information to which students can resort for reliable evidence 
concerning the acts of witchcraft and demonianism.’’ 
—Church Times, 15th December, 1933. 


“Mr. Ewen’s present work forms a valuable supplement to his previous 


volume. . . . A careful summary of the evolution of English judicial and 
medical opinion on the subject.’’—Spectator, 27th October, 1933. 


‘*One of the most able pens in the world, that of C. L’Estrange Ewen 
has dealt with the subject of witchcraft ina masterly way..... This remark- - 
able work.’’—London Life, 27th January, 1934. 
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